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ABSTBACT ^ , ^ , 

A ,f ive-nonth ethnographic study cf conversations in a 
Philadelphia nursing hone revealed scne of the rules governing 
situ at ion ally appropriate conyersational beha vior. The social 
connunic^itional per spective oi the study di^ffered from both 
psycholOQical'^alDd discourse analysis approaches. Analysis of the data 
indicat.eo that sustained resident/resident and resident/staf f 
C5nvers9tions mere rare, that nale/fenale resident contact was 
discouraged by staff nenbers and feared by fenale residents:, and that 
steff /patient conversational relationships centered around three. ^ 
broad nursing hone- related topic categories.- In addition, patients* 
discu>g^icn of personal tppics vas legitimated in only a few types ^of 
situations, discussion of personal lives by both residents and staff 
appeahred to be appropriate only in the beauty parlor 'or physical 
therapy roons, and in nost situations thefie appeared to be normative 
sanctions against residents asking "personal" questions of staff, or 
visitors. Staff nemfcers' overtly excluded patients from their own 
conversations, citing residents! lack of interest in the types of 
topics staff menbers discussed — an observation contradicted by the 
resee^rcher* s cun observations of residents' interest s.v It appeared 
thai both residents and staff were subject to slightly different but 
conpie nectary rules .that produced the patterns noted. (GT) 
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The answer to the question posed in the title is, pf course, 
Harry Truman. The question was originally asked of me by^eeveral- 
female res-idfents. of a nursing home where., for five months last 
yeari— I-was-engaged— in-e^hnogra^phic-ifield-worlc — Although 



several nurses were nearby the residents when they began dis- 
.cussing the topic, the question'^Was eventu?^ly asked of • me when 
the residents' memories had given out. As later analysis showed, 
this was not an uncommon phenomenon ^at People's Home ,(v/hich . • 
I am using as a pseudonym for the nursing 'home) . Residents r 
were- extremely hesit^it about discussing certain topics with 
most mtfmbdrs of the s-kff, and stafj were observed oh mor^^ 
than one occasion to JL actively discouragitig ce:?tain conversa- 
tions. l\ould like'ti ni^ke l^hb initial suggestion that being - . 
^.-Trf^derly,- an'd more spepUicaliy, that being elderly ip an 

institutional context, irt^lv.es mastery: of rules for appropriate , 
communication behayior. Furthermore^ adher&nce to. or"^eviation^ 
frora'these rules* has consequences for definitions of status 
•and- the like whic^i are accorded the rpsidents^y ojher institu- 
tional member si For the residents of the- nursing home report^ed - 
in'the present paper, going about getting, an, ansv(er, to the 
question, >Who puslied the, butto«i^to drop tke A-bomb?, "required 
■ knowledge of the interaction privileges and obligati^s of ^ 
V residents and. staff visra-vis each, other,, and of^^ phirsical 
and temporal locations which, permitted or encouraged or ^proscribe 
certain conversations and conversation^.! topics. 

In this paper, then, I would like to d|p|«P8 some of 'tJ?! 
' dai;a derived from a' larger study concerned with the manner in 



which face-to-fado conv.ersation.possesseo infracommunicational 

" ■ • . ■' ' ' ■ . 

patterning." I am concerned* with conversation as one rule- ^ 

governed campohent of coinmunica,tion which conjbributes to and, 

the 'same timei Ifi con5l:rained-by-^ooiral— s — ^ 

The goal of the original researcj[i' was to study ihe social 
••shapes'* of cx^nversational topics*, t By this is meaht the 
^structural linguistic cJonceyn for behavioral occurr.etices. co\ 
ocdurrenceSf "ihpn-occutrences and hon-co-occurrences • as 
governed by th^y/' context of . cultural reali1;y" '(Malinowski. 
1965). It is assxamed thai, out of an ^Vray of availably 
discourse to^>icsi^ interactants tend tp >utilize only a sub-set 
of these topics for any particular conversationi. In additiont. ^ 
it seems that few topics appear repeatedly across all conversa- 
tional situations. This is to say that, despite the apparently 
unlimited potential^ f or/convetsational content, not all 
combinations of topics, or topics and* situations . are ever 

nplQyed/(or. perhaps, are ever employable), in conversations 
which actually take place. As one ethnomethodologist no^es. 
topics may, be seen to be •?warr?irited' in some fashion by. the 
occasion of the ialk in which they are contained (*Adato, ms. ). 
Similarly, Birdwhistell (pers. conuir. ) haa 'sbgses^ed that there 

■ " ■ \ ' ■ ^' > ' ' 

eklSt social-level bound^yjsond it ions which limit the flow 6f 
inforjnati on across different sectors of societyi and, in this 
mahner, establish rules which .shape,; if they do not always fully 
jdetermine, conversational content.' On the interperso'nal level, 
Hypeii. (,1974)' has recerttly' expressed the view that commuriicators 
possess skills, for handlii^ topics to supplement their linguisti 



(or grammatical) knowledge - ^.e. r communicative competence. 

Conaiatent with theoe writerat the preaent paper cuggeata that 

confmunicatiyb patterning of behavior exists beyond the level 
^ of phonology, morphology or syntax, and that, on the level of 
. discourse, rule -govourned characteristics of topic or message 

content are discernible. 

Earlier in this century, anthropologist Firth suggested that . 

conversation be viewed in its cultural frame i he insisted that 
. everyday conversation is' and can be profitably studied as 

highly structured and patterned. He wrote u r 

Speech is not . ... "boundless chaos."* . . / . For most of 
us the (.social) roles and the (verbal) lines are there,' 
and that being so, the linetS can be clasji'if ied and cor- ^ 
related with the part emd also with the episodes, scenes 
and acts. Conversation is' much more of a roughly prescribed 
rit^l than most people think (1967«67X- 

Concerns similar to these have recently emergodas one of 

several research foci of sociolinguistics, the ethnograpHy of ' 

communication, and social communication theqry. Susfeiri Ervin- 

Tripp hypothesizes^, for example, that ''dne might . . . f ind ^ 

that there are rules for topic Iselection just as ther^g are for ./ 

address** (1972>^3), ahd suggestp, along with other socio- " 

linguists, that these rules are discernible^ when .particular ^ 

b'ehaVi or is examined within the continuous, multi-chinnel 

context of which it is , an element , students of content analysis 

in communications also view the iiftportance of topic patterning. ^ 

For example, ^cheflen writes t^att \ ^ 

In a givefi kind of conversation cesitain topics may be 
forbidden but ^here will be some number of allowable topics'. 
All^ of those which do occur without disinipting ;the progression 
constitute a set of allowable alternative?. We sometimes 



thai; these- ar 9 all^omdrphlc <ir equivalent at this level; 

' P ' ' V ' * / 

Otir^.tae]^. is^oU discover the' allowable or at least the. 
UBual range of alternatives (1973«333)* 

Thfs iociai^^xcrmihifr^ perspective must be'aistinguished 

from a psy^chc^lrd^fivdSti- ^^jc*^ indivitluai«^intera<c tant app^arch "t^o" 
behavior, it As intuitively evident that the interests t 
motivation A^nd education of speakers all play sbme part in — ^ 
detierroining what serves as a conversational topic in specific 
conversations (e.g., the appearances or non-appearances of 
topics in specific .conversations). In 19^5 Bossard commented 
on the wide range of topics that appear in conversations 
across families bij^ the narrow scope of those talked Wbout in^ 
any one family by writing that "one_ canhot escape the conviction 
that the range is deterrainpd . • .by their (ice.i indivi- 
"duals' ) predilections'* (19^5«235)- Similarly, social 
psyciiologists such as Moore (1922^, ,<Landis and Burtt (1924) 
and Landie- ( 1^27) thought that by examining what men and' womery^iji 
talk about researchers' can gauge the" "natural** differences in 
inclinations or interests of the two sexes. These atomistic 
perspectives on interaotiori* are countered by data de]pived 
from conversation viewed as a form of social activity (cf. • 
Malinowski, 1965). When .viewed from 'above, 1. e. , from the 
level of the social instdtutiong endogenous or intra-iridividual 
explanations no logger sdffice. Without denying the importance 
of the idiosyncratic to particular conversations,^ I would like 
to suggest that various aspects of the social situation (e.g. , 
^the participants'V sociial relationshipf the'ir definition of the 



dlseourso o-ituation, the physical co-presenco of non- 
-partlcipatipg others) may be seen to. constrain the choice 

♦ . ... 

and naaintenance of "apifropriate" and/or "meaningful" conversa- 
tional topics within a given speech community. It is these 
latter social Qon<jems, as they are associated with topic 
boundary conditions, which are taken as central to the present 

m 

8tudy« 

I would also ^.ike to distinguish briefly this social com- 
kuhicational perspective from a discourse analysis approach. 
Topic as a specific investigable component, of speech behavior 
has. figured only recently itx research efforts directed toward 
the analysis qf conversation and communication. As late as 
1976,' Keenah and Sch^effelin remark that . . there has been 
£0 systematic study in'linguistica on the way in Which topics 
are initiated, sustained, euid/or dropped in naturally occurjring 

O '. ■ • X. 

discourse" (1976»1). The resulting reseaJrch in topic negotiatioVi 
prbvides a syntax for ^the sequential organizatfon of topics 
in -discourse i^e«, given statement^ A. what techniques ' 
are" employable by speakers so that statement B will lU- seen 
(I) as ^ development and maintenance of the first topic, (2) 
^as-a trankforrhation lor temporary termination of^that topic, ^ 
(3) as ia reintroduction of an earlier Ibopic, and, so on. These 
^ . writers are concernec? with the r(ule£> facilitating talk on any^ 
sk of topics f not specifically; those which are^ socially 
permissible. , Thusi they fail to consider » that, in many cases, 
part of the interactional -wo'rk'' tmt goes into the ' creation, ' 
sustaining -and/pr dissolution of a tppic, is the degree to which 

■ ^ .-. • - ■ ■ . 

• • ^ ■ . ■ •■ . 

• ■ . • 

■ ^ . ■ . - . ■ 
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the topic itself io an expected • unexpecliedi rule^-abiding or 
noroh-breaking act within a larger social context framework. 
For example t I frequently observed the fem^e residents at \ 
People's Home switching conversation to remarks abouMT'^^mS- 
one*s new hair style or the friendly nature of the beautician 
at around the same time that another topic • usually an in- 
appropriated r^eference to someone's health i was precipitating 
a confrontation, among the speakers. A topic negotiation 
rjd^earcher would only be concerned with how spealeers ••managed" 
the transition f;rora one topic to the next. I am suggesting 
that; in addition to thist the student of communication must 
examine those potentially volatile topics which may require , 
transitions in certain contexts t and the topics v/liich may 
.appropriately serve, this transition function/' In brief i my 
research is concerned with some of the pules governing 
situationally appropriate topic appearances and non-appearnces 
at People's Homei rather than in the abstract system o^ rules 
generating "any- topic. * . 

The data for this report are provided by an ethriogrphy . of 
communication methodology as independeSntly suggested by 
Birdwhistell (19?7) and Hymes (197^)- The ethnographic approach 
'^as bt^osen because of its traditional concern for the analysis 
fit behavipr within the larger social/symbolic cent axt of 
productions During the five-month period of January through. 
May 1970 I' hand-recorded* conversations between residents i staff 
and visitors in a prii^ii^ei ethnically heterogeneous nursii^g 
facility in Philadelphia* At the same time, observation^ pf 



Other Bocial activitieB were being performed, ao well ap 
detailed questioning of residents and staff. Taken together 

* these various data enabled roe to align conversations with, 
different social activities, physical locales, interper89nal 
relationships, and so on.^ In this manSelr, "the ddta gonerated-^ 
by ethnographic observation and interviewing are that of . 
conversations^ and conversational topics as part of and related 
to everyday social life at the institution. 

People's Home is located in an affluent, northwest suburb 
of Philadelphia. It is a modern, ranch-style facility, with 
the oldest wing built in the early 1960s and with tHe latest 
wing dompleted some time in 1975- The "building is seVback ^ 
from the main road some thirty yards j it is gurrdunded jby a 
thick woods on two sides, and by a brick wall on the fo^th 
side which separates the building from a ne^hboring psychological 
institute. Since most of my research took place during the 

J winter, residents rarely left the building (and, incidentally, 
received very few visitors). The total number of /Residents 
fluctuated throughout my' visits, but. on the average^ there 
were about 150 at any one time. Most of the conversafions 
described here took place in the main living room, the adjoining 
dining room, or a combination belauty parlor/physical therapy ^ 
room on one of the wards. For reasons to be described below, 
most of the data are derived from .observations of the female 
residents' conversations . ■ 

Before I discuss the communication rules which appear to 

•^ide the conversational topics at People [s Home, it is 
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neoeaoary. to examine briefly rules for the preadnce |or abaonce 
* of taHf altogether. It is true that- this more likely points 
up .the research question of when talk at IPeople's Homo exists 
at all* i.e. .^is ."slotted" to occur. Nevertheless, the interest 
in the contexts of talk inakes it somewhat difficult to divorce 
talk tbpics from.''.this related question. 

. Deli HyiJies (197if), among others, has suggested that speech 
is not everyVi-here valued equp.lly, and that apprbpriate contexts 
for the appearance cJf talk must be diBcerned. for specific 
speech. communities. Thci residents of People's Home report 
' that states of sustained talk, both with fellow residents and 
with siaff members.! are rare^ and my observations seem to 
support thes^claims. While I never actually timed any of the 
resii^ents, I wbuld posit that the residents spent no more ■ 
thaii 20 minutes in talk on any one day. Less impress ionistically, 
.'I shOiild point out that, during the first three or four we.eks 
of field work, I found myself recording such journal entries 
•asi "there has been continuous silence for the past hour ' i 
"exchanges nerer consist of ^more than two or three utterance 
lengths"! and so on. - 

With 'regard to talk with other Residents, one ei^hty-year- 
. old woman said to. met "People don't talk very much., ... 

Sometimes we have the silent tr-eatftent» we don't keep up a run- 
ning conversation. Then we just blurt out, and we know every- 
thing's ail right-. " Interestingly, at one time or another 
during my field work|l|Sr,of my principal informants relayed 
' a negative evaluation t<P me on' "excessive" amounts of talk. 

■ • • 19 . ■ ■ 



Residents expreoflod pride in the fact that, if they had 
nothing to eay, they did n6t feel oompellod to keep up running 
converaatlono within^thoir emalX circle of friends. Furthermore, 
those residents made a point of polling me that only the senile 

» ♦ ' . ■ 

and talk ever3r"hourf " uiid that not everyone at / 



P6ople'8 Home was ••fit" for talking; with anyway. ' . 

With this last point, the female residents were specifically 
referring to the men. It should be ^.pointed out that there were, 
two related, but distinguishable, attitudes about the males . 
Jhield ^y the female residents and staff members. First, any 
sort of heterosexual coupling ^as discouraged a;!b People's Home — 
evefKhusbands and wives slept in different rpoms and usually 
on different wards. The staff i^uld pften joke among them- 
selves if ifhey repeatedly sav; the sane man and wonian eating a 
meal or sitting in one of the lounges together; they would 
usually chide the female f'es'ident about\this, which usually 
had the effect of breaking up the pair. Most social activities 
seemed to have^been designed to attract the women gjid left 
the men complaining that there was nothing for them to do - 
punch parties instead of card playing, gardening instead of • 
baseball, and so on. ^ 

Secondly, the women feared the men. Approximately 50 , 
percent of the male residents were service veiberans and former 
patients at the Y.^. psychiatric hospitals. The women repeat- 
edly told each other stories about these men and actively 
avoided face-to-face contacts wiljh them. Women, who w^ere seen 
talking to ihe men, other than the occasional exchange of an ^ 



hi^lor w«ro Ignored by Ijht othorsi th«y w«r« labelled aa ^ 
either -looae"* or "in the head. 

« -The members of the Bte,ff population were Ulso nubject to 

y ' , • ' ' 

convention with regard to the preaence or .absence of talk.' 

For axaraplOf one nuroo oomraentfed on the scarcity of tal k^ 

botwaon otaff members and residents by noting that many of 
the conversational topics usually exchanged by the staff wore 
no longer of any interest to the institutionalized elderly. 
' ^hese conversations included talk about je cent newspaper items 
and things outside of the-Hpme* Residents in turn seemed 
etc avoid talk iyith ward and kitchen staffs because of the 
limits on^talk topics they tacitly fqlt being assigned and 
because 'they were anxious about breaching the rules • One 
\ rationalization they used was th^t the staff was too busy 
• (even wherf on break) to be stopped for a moiiient c/r two of 
conversation. This all turned out* to be somewhat ironic 
because staff membepr would frequently stop me in order to 
talk about my research progress, newspaper headlines i etc*., 
whether they were on duty, or on break. Alsot residents 
would frequently waint to, talk with me about n^r h^me life» 
even1>^occurring outside th^institution, and events in history 
such as th^ dropping of the^-bombi topics which no longer ' 
interested the residents, according to the staff. 

In brief,, female residents limited tl^eir talk to only the 
few. individuals oh the •'safe- wards whom they knew; ^hey rarely 
spoke with minle residents or residents they hadn't been 
introduced to., Talk with the staff members usually occurred 
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In the' coht«Kif Of tjhieir^ wijLl np.te 

below' that^ certain nonf^^ place." 

Ivwould" novr like to turn /tc- a. more epecif ic description of. 
oowrersatiofiai-topics °and>' conte^^ at People's Homeg I will 

.limSit %li^'^iscussi<jn fi^^^ roost, part to talk betweeB - 

• . ;'VT';vii|s^" ' ■ ' ■, - . • '■ ' ■ ■■■■ ■ ■' ' 

i;e2^4i3fftt,s;.and «taff . ' ' ^ 
■ •■'JjL^'"'-^""' , /■■-^ ■ . ■■ ■ ' ■■ . , ■ ■' ^ 

^*Asf . noted, brief- verbal exchanges characterized all but a^ 



few 4* the refiw-^ents* interactions with members, of the staff 

pjCgpiUation. 'These exchanges most often transpired when one 

" \ . * . ^ ^ * . • ^' ■.. 

^t)r both participants were in transit from one location in the 

u • . ^ .... . .. • . • M 

nursirlg I^ome to another. - Analysis of the informant inter- 

■■ . • - • ■ ' ' . ■ * - . ■ . ■ 

views reveal^/ that reaidents prided the^ elves" on having 

'friendly relationsr with staff laembefs^, albeit through brief 
.tailc. Staff-patient dqnver sat iona 1 felati3wnships were seen 
initially; to involve talk on three broad topic categories. 

(l)aEvents transi)iring sa.raultaneously within the immediate 
context* such as waiting to be served a me^lf might be employed 
as a discourse topict | ' 

* (2) Closely related to thi^s first one were references to 
^deviatipns from expectations or "nornal operations' within this 
immediate context. For example, if a resident or staff 'member 
was^ seen in a section of the Home' they did noi Usually visit 
(and it should be pointed out that residents generally , 
renaihed within a vei-^r narrow rainge , of their bedrooms)^ or if 
their clothing was inappropriate for :4he time of day^hese 
occasioned brief statements by either or both parties. ^ 
(3) The role relationship of (the staff member and patient \ 



<>tten provided both |>kr*4^i*p|int?^ with a range, of 'assumed-to/- 
be^held^in-cpmmon experiences which \could serve as a topic, 
e.g. I food with'a copkr* or gardening with activities • ' 

personnel. ^ v ' ,/ . • ■• 

^hese exchanges^ seem to represent what Mali nowski called 
ph^^C communion - . a type of speech in which ties of .. , iJi^ 

iinion are created by a raer« exchange of words" (1972il5J>f . 
very little ''neVinformatiOn appears to be being offered. 
Unlike the behavior-^^dis cussed by Laver (1975) in his reformu- 

' lat ion 'bf the concept "phat^c talk, " I should not 6 that these 

' ' ■ V • ' ■, ■■ " ■ ■ /■ ; ■ ' ,■■ ■- • 

exchanges between residents and staff served as "ends". in 
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themselves and rarely developed into lengthier conversations. 
V/hile the specific comments that were being expressed "by 

the residents and staff at any, oi;ie time on the above topics ^ 

<■ - 

appea:red to iJe in "free variation,-' closer examination of 
the data revealed ' that all topics Sander these circumstances ' 
.were specifically related to Home life and activities. Except 
for brief occasibns- for '•personal" talk to be, described in a 
miriuter mbst talk between residents and staff related to people 
and events inside the Home. As I will suggest throughout ^ i 
this paper f staff -patient interacti-ons at People's Home appeared 
to be guided by a selection rule limiting verbal content to 
in-Home atopics for all but a few sitxaations. ■ 

I use the term **personal topics- to refer to talk about ^ • 

famalyt private feelingsy prof esisional careers and life experi- * 

■'»''•■■. ' ■ ' . 

ences p:^or to retirement and/or instituiionalization, etc. To 
some extent the staff and jjatients shared different levels of ,^ 
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knowledge about each otlter on these topic s# The latt^Br Usually 
provided more talk about themselves thsji did the f omeri who 
::adhe^^e^^ of not sharing personal t&lk 

-^iSifl^ claimed that the work schedules of 

tjie staff personnel es tab j^i shed boundary conditions (althbU'^ 
of .epursCf they cJid not^ use that tern) for the frequency am / ^ 
durat i 6n ''of i^it era ctibnal'-^^c bunt er ft with thpni. the sajcae y/ 

timet they begr^udged the staff members for; frequent Ij^stariding 
near the nurs els stations engaging in informal talk- whi Ire 
they C^l^e patients) looked *on. / 
. Analysis of the transcripts revealed that only three 
social situations legitimated talk by the patie^nts/on personal 
topics. First, it was not uncommon for patients/to ask staff 
to make telie phone calls for themi or tjf chan^^ a dollar 
^bilT^l^«on^^^ An return fo/ these services. ^ 

or while these services we^^^ beijlg renderefi^ re^r^^J^ts^ would 
provide an •account or explai^tion f or tlie interruption in * 
the staff person's work routine. This /account usually consisted 

of a reference or two about the family member being called^ 

■ ■ / ■ \ • ■ . . - 

Introductions ojC\ relatives to staff members also occasioned 

-family talk.;^ I woi$ld like to,^j|e.ad a brief • extract from the 

field, notes which (I think) is^^radigraa^ic of what I am referring 



to. A disclaimer is first req;^uiredl The "relative" to be 
introdutsed and talked about an^this example-was me, by a woman ' 

\^ / , * - * • . ■ . 

who strategically claimed to be my aunt in 'order to help, me in 

■ • * '*■ ' / ' 

an assumed' business venture.' Mrs. Kairp had previously misunder- 
stood my- reasons for beirig at the Home • assuming that I was 



"\ selling magazines to work way throuqgh college/ J-^ 

(After dinner, in MrsV Karf)'s ropm in' "A * wing'i ) 
One o£^the practical nurses comes in. She says hello 
^ axTfl tnen cleans up the spillings on Mrs. Karp'j^ 

dinner tray. The latter introduces me as her nephew 
; ^who goea to college, with a scholarship.' J The PN 
says that that is very liicei and that god should Ijless , 
V all of the children and provide good ediicatioW jj^he. 
' gTvejs Mrs^ Karp a piece of hread which she asked for. : 
/ - After the PN lieaves, Mrs. Karp tells me that she had, 
, to lie about my heing her nephew^ that it was the only 
way for?.me to be successful (i.^. , with the magazine ' 
selling) • ^ ^ 

. • ■ .. . ■ . . /-^ . • ■■ ■ ■ ■ y . . . 

Clear lyf other analyses of this particular interaction could 
be proposed t especially in M^t of the fact that Mrs. Karp ; 
was' rarely observed receiving family visitors. She did always 
t^ll m0/that she really knew that I was nof rier nephew. Never*- 

. ' thelesSf her decision to treat^me as a relative during the 

■ * ^ ^. ■/* ' r ' ■ .■ , ' • ■ ' - • 

five months pf my research j^stablished. protocol forvbow she was 

to conduct- talk with staff \about me. CParenthetically , it 

should be pointed out t'hat when staff brought jtheir relatives, 

usually ■ children; into the Home for a visit, they were 

introduced only to other staff members, not to patients.) 

Extended discussion of one's personal lives (by both 

. ■ ■ ■ .■ * ' .. ' _ 

residents and staff) appeared to be appropriate in only 

one physical lacation at People •s Home* the beauty parlor/ 
physical therapy room. This was ojje of the few places where 
usual ward authority wa^g^ not operable and the staff members 
(2 physical therapists and a beautician) ehoouraged •self- 
disclosure- Although I cannot as yet be sure of the signi;fi- 
cance of this,- this was one of the few places at the nursing 
home where I noted continual tactile contact between the * 
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residents and s.taff As one resident said about tjie 



>f*It^s j^st like^ a beauty liar lor on the outside. : AH the 



women, yakking .away. . ^ 

y In most other situations at Peoi)le*s Home there appeared^ -4 

^ to have been -hormative sanctio^is against asking questions of 

■ . - • \ , .... . - • ' - . 

the sta'fT that -might have been too 'personal. *' In response 



to D?y qu^slion as to whether she evet spoke/ivith staff, 
Esther Feigehbaum said I "^Sure r do i certainly. (But) you 
can't get fresh with them because they have the upper hand. 
' Tlesidents>r/WhorD I was able to rely on as ^informants uniformly 

^ noted that it was those other residents ''who' aren't welli" 

"who are senile- or 'who (just) don't know -axiy better** who 
^; - asked ijiappropr late questions of the staff. 

/ This rule was even intended as operable for conversation 
• ^ ^(i*^ ^® • On one occasion, several patients and staff people 
were sitting around a television in one of the ward loimges ^ 
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after a special luncheon. One of the i>atients turned to me 
and askedi "So, who do you belong to? Who's your girlfriend?" 
While I blushed at first, I was willing to tell her some of the 
details of my i>riv«ite life, just as I had spoken about these 
with other patients and with staff. The recreation director . 
quickly turned to the resident, however, and said. "Gloria, 
you know you're not siipppsed to ask those questions." and to 
me. "You don't,.|Si(^^^^ tha party 

had completely disb^iide^^ one of "i^he other rds^-djents ^me up 
to me to ^pblpgize for her wardmate. by stating that '•she 
really dJLdn't knov/ what she was saying. and so on. 



- During ay visits to People '« Hdbe^tbis rule was enforced' • "* 

■ .'v- ■ ■■ .. ■■ ■ ' J . . . , ) 

wKenever staff meinbers were around i but it. was considerab^Ly ^ , 
relaxed when -Ehe residents ^nd i were #l,ojie, perhap;^ 'shaping 'a 
snack in the living room or a meal in the dinin^^rooin. ^C^. 
Interestingly, this^'^same ■ proced5^fi|\«as f ollowe^^ 



family repeat visitors. For 'Qxamplj^'Vpeople's libih^^ 
weekly. visiti^^^^ora a ej'oup of novices. ,Cpnvexsation bdtv/een 
the novices and residents wals considerably animated 'on^those 
wards where staff meinbers were on break or at their stations, 
^ ' but where staff was present, more til^e v/as spent singing. 

For contrast, I would now like to discuss staf f-tor'staff . 
convers^ti^^ whi^jh occurred in the physica^^ 
" ' residents. At' People's Home it is not uncommon to find staff 
engaige other staff members (and visitors) in talk aboi^t events 
7- and personalities removed ^rom -ttie Home, and for this to be 

done with the apparent exclulion of co-present, patients. ^Often 
this takes on a, particularly harsh tone by overtly noting to 
the patient the exclusiveness of both the conversational . - • 

■ , - •■■ ■ ■ 0 ■■ .'. " ■ V ■ , . . . 

relationship) itself and 'the' specific topic under relationship 
control. For example 1 i * 

(i^lGO p.m. In the living roomi) , 

Mrs. kern's nurse was talking to Fred, with Mrs . Kern 
holding on to her nurse's arm. The following indicates 
the extent to which Mr«^: Kern was not being included m 
^ thei 'conversation! /.a^^i^'i^ ' ' - ^ 

Kern I I didn't hesat^tM^^^- . ■ . . * „ . ; 

) o Nursei He's not talking toy you. Stop listening, He s ' _ 

. talking to "me. - - \. * 

^ ' Kerm ' What did he say? / ^ . u. ^u- 

F?ed i I'm not talking to jf^ou, baby. I'm talking to this 

'• woman*- . — . " .'• 

In one- conversation which is too lengthy to reprodluce here, 
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^Tf^fetdenWr anii- 3^"-ste were sitting around a large 

) jgaine^table stuffing envelopes. Sta»f:^ niembers were overheard 
V ' to engage e&ch other in talk aboutij flV a recent vi4it to a 
iBarby private botanical garden I (2) boyfrieitdsi and (3) r^om- 
mates wiile .at college and -since getting a job. The three 
staff members were sitting next to each other, \and had their 

• J ... . :-> _., . . _ ■ . 

postures and eye gaze oriented only to each dther* Within , 
the larger interaction, ' howevjerr the only >talk between the. 
^residents and staff cenyered aroundi (1) getting more envelopes; 
(i) wbo was going to stj[^rap the ^velopesj and (3) v^hat the 
best technique was foi* stuffing the envelopes* ' 

1 later .questioned the three ktaff members on their reasons 
for. apparently not also talking to the. patients about their 
"^outside" adyehtur^^. All* thi-ee ag^ied "( the olcl people) are 
not interested in ffiat kind of talk afty more." . • 

What I find especially interesting about all of this is that 
the residents shpwed much 'interest- throughout the study in 
engaging me in talk^ about events the staff said no longer 
^ * interests them. Patients often came to me (and a few other 
visitors like myself) regarding^events in recent history or 
. general "common knowledge" items they had forgo-tten, Ip.-addi- 
> /Vtion, I was frequently asked (and responded) abouiL/^^cent bookf 
idvie and theatre release?* and about my opiniops on "then current 
topics in the* news (e»g. i reoent outbreaks of* ^he Le^y^oitm • 
DisBjasBr the University of Pennsylvania empl8yee firings» and , 

A 10 V ) L 

ItNi^ be appropriate at this juncture to Jrfptroduce the 



useful cdncei)t of.y-par'ticipatiori status" developed by Goffman 

il97k)r Participatibn status* may^be .defined as the social 

definitions of onte*s fellow interactants with regard to their ' 

assuned leVel ;Of-<|i*nteraicticmal contribution, especially the 

; capacities^jand p^^ivileges they^ may enjoy in a particularN^- 

munication relationship.' Conversational and jtopica I exclusions 

appa|^ently are two. behavioral means e^nployed by staff for 

iiefiijiAg; 1;he tsonmunication ist^tus of the^reso^ 

dents. On iium^rous occaisions, the staff were recorded as 

■ . • ■ ' ■ ■■ * ■ •■ ' 

saying! •'It's ndt that we* do* it piirposely, it's just that thev 

. . ■ • ■■■ ■ ' '■■ - ' ■■- 

(the residents) wouldn't be- I'nier^sted (in thofee coriversatid^ 

oi: topics)." There is a sbclal defirdtion of residents' as no^^l 

_ . ■■• - * . ' : ,■ ■■/■^ - ■' r '. 0^ 

longer concerfi6d i«ith most affairs of the outside world, ajMi ^r 
« thip serves^ l^he s^aff as a?i appropria^^: guideline for J,- j 
sharing these topics with them.^. In 'turn, . residents apparent j^J 
do not attempt to join any of the staTf-staff and staff-. ^■^•WM 

■ ■ / ■ ' ' ■■• . . . " • \ • ■. ■ M§ 

visitor conversataohi3 they are excluded fronii; we rai^it say vf 
that ^^hey ha.ve adc^pte'd a definitioh of /themselves as hbn- 

• 0 , . • . ■ * • ** 

■•. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. .» .•. ' ^. 

, • . ■ . .' . • . 

equal participants and as not •* interested'' in these topi<^(a1; 

least, wh^n not talking among themselves pr. with me)# 

The gerontology literature may shed some light on why; 

the residents adhere* to this convention. Firistf several 

■ ■ , . ■■ ■■■■ 

students institutional liflk propose that a social context, 

|||||||^ as a nursing homei "^in which all major 1 if ei; services are - 
performed for the patient ijreeds :^cial withdravyal aind. ' . 
passiVity in the indiv^iaual (of Lawton, 1970^1^ Secondly, 

^ Golftaan jil96l) points out t^t inmates of total institutionsj * 




try to avoid coining up against the tacit rule? for appropriate 
^ehavlor by vfitharawing from: any conduct tljat might be seen 
as fanctionable/ The^e are bbviovsly^^^ t^^^ 

which require further exploration. What I think shown in 
the i^esent. data is. thai?' the residents' behavior adhered to ^a 
-series of social ^conventions when interacting with members of 

^.professional 6taff. These rules were relaxed to some degree 
in 'talk with outsiders such as myself and in the beauty parlor/ • 
^phjgical therapy context. Conversely, '^he .staff members 
; attributed an' across-the-^^ 
.. dualai in inany topics, and so niade. n^o^ active attempts to imsludi 
. th^ in certain .levels of talk. Thus, no one group at People's 

Home was -at fault T both populations were subject to # 
• fBlight^y different but compleraen;8ary rules whifch produced the 
pattern described above. ^ — ~ i^. 

• We have seen that, boundaries fpr t^ie permissible "p.ene^i'at ion" 
of certain topics may develop in institutionalfcon^ts and 
that social re lai^iphship's may be defined or constituted by 
th^se boundaries, i'recisely why the patterns surrpunding such 
a question as "Who pushed the button to drop: the A-bdmb?". ^xist 
the way they do at People's Home, an(^ like institutions, Xs 
difficult toknow at present. The larger social imp^gfance of 
the above topic rules must await further ethnographic contrastive 
studies.^ A tentative orientation may be proposed, however. 
The process of aging cannot be describd^^s a return to 
^^nfancy from a physiological -poinf of vievlsolelyi it must also 
-be understood in terms of J socia.1 contexj which provides a 
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support system for the elderly members. In addition, there is 

....<- * ■ • 

what sociologists call a career path,** v/hich is the set of -^^^ 
social experiences - behavioral. and attitudinal - which lead 
individuals to placement or "careers" in various institutional 
contexts. Thusi the larger ethnographic present for the 
gonversatiooal patterning discussed above must considet that 
entry into a nursing home is usually shrouded in- family and 
staff expectations for future social behavior by the elderly 
patienj;s. These include expectations about participation 
in social activities! heterosexual friendships, and' so on* 
The boundary conditions which apparently foreclose on talk on 
outside-Home events between' staff and patients may be related 

to a number of such social assumptions; about entry into and 

■ • • . . " • , . ■. . # 

life within a total institution! especially one such as People's 
Home in which the usual exit is provided by death only. Thus, 
this analysis of rule-governed behavior is only a first step 
to further worki the place of rule-governed behavior within 
the larger social life.^^ 
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. ^ NOTES - , / o 

1. , A strict content analyaiij scheme which" would have coded 
each transcribed dialogue into a limited and mutually exclusive 
set of topics, was not employed. Tnstead, each dialogue was 
analyzed according to as many of the manifest and latent ^ 
references made by the speakers as were discernible. A 
similar approach ^is suggested by Rutherford, et al. (1970)'. 

2. In order rttt to foreclose prematurely on the corpus - 
through an a priori definition, a wide degree of latitude 

was ultimatfely permitted with'regard* to wh^t would be consbidered 
a "conversa'^onT" states of prolonged verbal contact among 
1 residents, or /bet ween residents and staff ,-v/ere extremely 
^rare at People's "Home, as they are in many , institutions reported 
in the gerontology literature (cf. Carmi-chael, 1976), arid so 
it was necessary to examine the content of all manner of talk - 
passing greetings, chit-chat, dinner time talk, s.ervice 
requests, and so on. ^ ' • ^ 

3* . 1 was also discouraged by the women from staying with the 
menf their fears, coupled\with resistance I met from several 
male residents, explain why most of the data are derived from 
female conversations. i 

In fact, most talk which was not directly concerned with 
staff's instrumental tasks took place in the main living rooiri 
or on the ward corridors. Residents complained that staff 
members would often walk into their rooms without uttering a 
word, needless to say, without "offering an apology. 

5* Some examples I . r\ 

# - 

(12 1 00 noon. The residen*s are sitting around the tables 
. in ''A'* JLounge» waiting f^ff lunch. ) One of the janitors 

entersr He is very bounceyt and my 'SU> jeqtive reaction 

is that he •'livens up" all the others i 

Janitor I How are you doing » baby? 

Ellen i Are you going to eat? 
. Janitor I Yept I got me a appetite^ baby. 

..... , . . * . 

* 

(In ••A*' lounge f after lunchi) ' 

A nurse's aide who usually works on '•C/l3" walks by w^th 
a tray. 

Mrs . Raymornd > Why, hi, what are you doing liere? 
Aide I Thev mixed up the trays . 
) Raymond i Chi well. I thought they shipped you over here 
Aodei^'No, not yet. How're you? .t 
Raymond i Finer thank you. > 
Aide I Good. Wellt bye. 

(Interview with Prances Smithi) , ^ 

S JS t What do you talk about with the kitchen pepple? 
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Smith t There used to be this Black cook namrfd Tfddy. . 
When he*d be leaving at night, I used to ;;tell him about, ^ 
/ hovr good the birthday cakes Wre. He used to tell me 
I was so easy to cook for. \ 

SJSi What -do you talk about wi\th Sheila or Carol? (the 
activities Tpersonnel) . \ 

Smiths Carol. gave me ^a purple ,p^A8it)r\ plant. You see. 
(She points to the window.) I'have a sunny window. It*s 
grown all the way up to the window. So when she passes 
by I call her in to cut it- And \every now and then I 
call her in to look at it« and sh^'s always asking me how 
it's doing. 

6« The nurses; bbviously possessed moreX channels of informa- 
tion retrieval than did the patients - including the patients' 
files and informal conversation with the patients' families. 

7- Per example I 



B'^ wing nurse's stationi) 
ary Lyons t (Holds up a piece of paper \iith some numbers 
<• on it. ) ¥ill you dial for me? I can't stand up to 
reach it. V • \ 

Aides Suz'e. (Comes from behind the desk. ) 
Lyons t Thank you. Y'know.^I used to be a telephone 
operatort worked the switchboards for the \telephon€|| 
company here in Philadelphia. - \ 

Aide r Yeah. . ^' ' \ 

Lyons t Yeah. 

8.' A less "dramatic** examples . " 

' (Near nurse's stationi) 
Lucy -Fischer I This here is my brother. 
Nurse t Hit how^re you?. 

Brother ! Fanet think you. Lucy was just telling me - . 
Fischer t He's gonna take me home today. 
Nurse ti Oh » thafs Yiice of you. ^ ^ 

, Fischer t Y^ah. He works for the department of *(?) • and 
he got some time off. 

9* Note a new staff member being cued into these rules i 

^ Dietieiam ^te asked me if I'm married, atjd if I go 
^ ff to school. ^ r , ^ 
Nurse I He don't know any better, really. * 
Ddetician t Reallyt I didn't mind. 

Nurse I Well, you're better off not getting too friendly, 
y'know. ^ 

10. Perhaps I was fulfilling a necessary social functit)h for 
the institution. On several occasions , the recreation director 
commented about my •'social visits with residents by noting 
that it was having such a p6sitive effect. She noted that, as 
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a result of my visiist it was possible for' more of the 
residents to engage in some conversation during th? day 
with outsiders** since the recreation staff was otherwise ; 
too small to accommodate such extended interactional frame- 
works# 

II0 Goffman writes 1 ^ 

In ^a total ;institution • • . minute segments of ^a ^ 
. person's' line of activity may be subjected to 
regulations and judgments \>y staff 1 the inmate's 
life is penetrated by constant sanctioning interaction 
from above, especially during the* initial period of 
ritay before the inmate accepts the regulations un- 
thinkingly (1961 138) 

And, Gustaf son writes t 
t 

Although no staff memtfer or relative will directly 
discoiirage the patient from making new friends • . . , 
• he is' often not expected or encouraged to do so. . . . 
Admission to the home is usually treated as the end of 
one's useful social career (quoted in Marshall, 1975« 
1130). 
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